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SSS IN THE 


Public Schools of Berks County, Pa. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


‘He was.a type of the true elder race, 
And one of Plutarch’s men talked with us face to face.’’ 
—LOWELL. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 12th, 1909. 


Signature of Abraham Lincoln, son of Mor- 
decai Lincoln, born in 1736, in Exeter town- 
ship, Berks county, then part of Philadelphia 
county. His father was the paternal ancestor 
e prabem Lincoln, President of the United 

tates. 


fs 


President Lincoln’s Signature. 


BERKS ANCESTRY OF LINCOLN 


From a paper recently read by Mrs. deB. R. Keim at the meeting of Berks Chapter, D. A. R. 


About one mile below former Exeter, 
now Lorane Station, on the Phila. & 
Reading Railway, six miles from Read- 
ing and a few hundred yards north of 
the track, in the midst of a pleasing 
landscape, stands an humble but sub- 
stantial stone farm dwelling about 
which cluster many and momentous as- 
sociations. At an earlier date than 
1734 it was the home of Mordecai Lin- 
coln, second of the name. 


chusetts the year after William 
Penn arrived in his Province. This 
son removed to Monmouth, New Jer- 
sey, and thence into Penn’a, and settled 
in Amity township, Phila., later Berks 
County, incorporated in 1752. This Mor- 
decai Lincoln’s name appears on the 
list of taxables of 1734, Amity town- 
ship, for 500 acres, indicating his ar- 
rival before that date, and a man of 
estate. 


THE HOMESTEAD 


Here was born the first American 
Abraham Lincoln. As there has been 
so much misunderstanding of the cur- 
rent of events associated with this 
name, it appears an obligation upon 
the Berks County Chapter to. clear 
up the confusion as far as practica- 
ble. 

In 1638 a Norwich man, of England, 
named Samuel Lincoln, came to Amer- 
ica and settled at Hingham, now Ply- 
mouth county, Massachusetts, and 
there lived and died. 

This Samuel Lincoln had a son, Mor- 
decai, who was born, lived and died in 
Massachusetts. - : 

This Mordecal had a son, second of 
that name, born in the colony of Massa- 


In the following year this Mordecai 
Lincoln died at 53 years of age. His 
will is on record. ’Squire (George) 
Becone, father of Daniel, the famous 
pioneer, was one of the appraisers of 
the estate, and executor to assist the 
widow to care for her own and chil- 
dren’s interests. In this document the 
deceased is styled “gentleman.” 

John Lincoln, his son, it is said, re- 
ceived a bequest of land in New Jersey 
and went there. The list of taxables of 
Amity township for 1741 records the 
name of John Lincoln charged with six 
pounds tax. In the same year this 
part of Amity was incorporated as Ex- 
eter township, in which this venerated 
home still stands. 
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At the time of his arrival in Amity 
township, Mordecai Lincoln had few 
neighbors and they widely scattered, 
among them, west of the Oley hills, the 
Boones, who dwelt in the vicinity of 
now Baumstown, house still standing; 
Hanks not far distant, Bertolets near 
now Friedensburg, Keims and Lees 
near now Pleasantville, Yoders, Levans 
and a few others. Then the Oley hills 
were the farthest frontiers of the pro- 
vince, exposed to burning and scalping 
incursions of the savage Confederated 
Iroquois from the lake region of the 
interior of New York. 

About the year 1750 there was a stir 
among the infant settlements along the 
Schuylkill and its tributaries, the Man- 
atawny and Monocacy. The twinkling 
star of empire was ascendant. The 
Boones, ’Squire George, of the family 
afterwards made famous. by his son, 
Daniel, then a lad of 17, and John 
Hank, even more famous, as we shall 
see, determined to penetrate the wilder- 
ness to the distant South. In this mi- 
gration John Lincoln joined. In the 
year named George Koone, John Hank 
and John Lincoln loaded 
worldly belongings, yoked their oxen, 
mounted their horses if they had any, 
or marched on foot most likely and 
struck out for another land of promise. 


It is safe to say, as there was then 
no other feasible way, they tramped 
through the unshorn wilderness along 
the banks of the Schuylkill to the Tul- 
pehocken, and following that stream 
struck across to the headwaters and 
down the Swatara (now Lebanon Val- 


ley) to the Susquehanna, thence down © 


the Cumberland Valley to the Potomac, 
thence along the banks of the Shenan- 
doah, to now Rockingham county, Vir- 
ginia. Here the party divided, John 
Lincoln taking up land for a settle- 
ment, John Hank remaining with him. 
The Boones pushed onward to North 
Carolina, settling themselves in the vi- 
cinity of the Yadkin. 

John Lincoln, in his new home, be- 
came a man of conseauence and fam- 
ily, taking a North Carolina wife, Mary 
Shipley, and having five sons, the old- 
est Abraham, serving in the war of the 
Revolution as Lieutenant in a,Virginia 
regiment at the siege of Yorktown. 

A lapse of 19 years’ transpires 
(1769), when Daniel Boone, a fearless 
man of 36, started from North Carolina 


their - 


on his perilous and world renowned 
penetration of the “dark and bloody” 
wilds of Kentucky. 

After another lapse of 10 years John 
Lincoln, late of Berks county, Pa., now 
of Rockingham county, Va., hearing of 
the exploits of his former Berks county 
neighbor, Boone, goes forth on a pros- 
pecting tour through the same region. 
Pleased with the country anJ locating 
a place of settlement in then Jefferson 
County, Kentucky, he returned to Vir- 
gina, packed his effects, wife and five 
children, and emigrated west. 

This change proved fatal to him, as 
he was killed by Indians (1782), but 
he left three sons, the youngest 
Thomas. 

Old ties of home and friendship in 
Berks were still strong. Thomas Lin- 
coln married Nancy Hanks, grand- 
daughter of John Hanks, of the orig- 
inal trio in the,Berks southward emi- 
gration 30 odd years before. 

Whether this .destiny-making event 
took place in Virginia or in Kentucky 
is not definitely known, but probably 
the latter. At all events the particular 
occurrence which concerns us is the in- 
teresting fact that Thomas and Nancy 
Hanks Lincoln, then living in Hardin 
county, touching on the Ohio River not 
far below present Louisville, had born 
on Feb. 12, 1809, a son whom they 
named Abraham after his Revolution- 
ary fighters. 

it is mentioned that the mother was 
beautiful, refined, of positive character 
and had a knowledge of letters suffi- 
cient to teach: her wusband and son 
how to read and write, an exemplary 
type of woman of Christian spirit and 
useful application. It is said, rifle in 
hand, she would penetrate the forest 
overrun by savage men and ferocious 
beasts and with unerring aim _ kill 
game, dress and cook the flesh for food 
and tan and fashion the skins into 
clothing. 

It will be seen Abraham Lincoln, of 
il-inois, President of the United States, 
was a greatgrandson of Mordecai Lin- 
coln, second of the name, and grand 
nephew of Abraham Lincoln, of Berks 
County. His ancestors dwelt and col- 
lateral lines of his parent stock survive 
in the vicinity of the Lincoln acres in 
Berks county. 

It might be asked what has this to 
do with Berks county in the American 
Revolution. Mordecai, second of the 
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name, and Mary Lincoln had among 
their children a _post-humous_ son, 
Abraham, grand-uncle of the President, 
born in 1736 in the paternal home in 
Amity (Exeter township, Berks, then 
part of Philadelphia county, Pennsyl- 
vania), a few months after his father’s 
death. There was also a Mordecai, 
third brother of Abraham, as his name 
appears in the list of taxabtes of Ex- 
eter township, Berks county, 1759, for 
£10, which indicates a goodly estate. 

Abraham Lincoln above was a man 
of aifairs in Pennsylvania. The first 
act of his recorded career was his mar- 
riage at 22 years of age. The bride 
was Ann, daughter of James and Mary 
(Foulk) Boone, the father full cousin 
of Daniel, the celebrated frontiersman. 
The marriage appears to have caused 
a sensation. 

A minute exists in the records of the 
Hxeter meeting, Oct. 27, 1761, that she 
(Anne Boone) condoned her marriage 
to one who was not a member of the 
Society (Quakers). Mordecai and 
Anne Boone Lincoln had four sons, 
Mordecai, James, Thomas and John, 
the later grandfather of the President, 
and five daughters, Mary, Martha, Ann, 
Anna and Phebe. 

The granduncle of Abraham Lincoln, 
President, was a.man of importance in 
many ways before, during and after the 
War of Independence. 

In 1772 he was County Commissione> 
under the Penn Proprietors, and held 
that important local oftice when the 
clash of arms began. His influence 
among his neighvors won him con- 
tinued honor in the same office by re- 
election until 1778, when he retired, 


having accepted on March 21, of the 
year before, the post of Sub-Lieutenant 
in the Berks County Military organiza- 
tion of the Revolution. 

In the last year of that conflict he 
entered the General Assembly of Penn- 
Sylvania for Berks County, serving 
1782-1786. He was delegate to the 
Pennsylvania convention of December, 
1787, to ratify the constitution of the 
United States, framed in that year. 

It does not appear, however, that he 
appended his name to the ratification, 
altheugh it carried 46 to 23. There 
were diitferences in those days about 
adopting the constitution, as there are. 
now in applying it. Something for po- 
litical parties to contest over. 

The same Abraham Lincoln was 
elected one of the 69 delegates to the 
Pennsylvania convention, which assem- 
bled in Phila., Nov. 24, 1789, and fash- 
ioned the State constitution of 1790. 

After many more yeavs of useful and 
exemplary living the career of the 
Berks County, Abraham Lincoln came 


‘to its close on his estate in the town- 


ship of his birth on Jan. 31, 1806, at the 
advanced age of 70 years, leaving his 
name fame and blood perpetuated in 
the preservation of the Union of States 
which he had served to create. 

The Berks ancestry as far as it re- 


lates to Abraham Lincoln, President 
of the United States, is this: 
Mordeeai Lincoln, of Berks, great- 


grandfather. His son. 


John Lincoln, of Virginia, grand- 
father. His son. 

Thomas lLinco:n, of Kentucky. 
Father. 


LINCOLN’S AUTOBIOGRAHPY. 


I was born February 12, 
Hardin county, Kentucky. My parents 
were both born in Virginia, of undis- 
tinguished families—second families, 
perhaps I should say. My mother, who 
died in my tenth year, was of a family 
of the name of Hanks, some of whem 
now reside in Adams, and others in 
Macon county, Ilinois. My paternal 
grandfather, Abraham Lincoln, emi- 
grated from Rockingham county, Vir- 
ginia, to Kentucky about 1781 or 1782, 
where a year or two later he was killed 
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by the Indians, not in battle, but by 
stealth, when he was laboring to open 
a farm in the forest. His ancestors, 
who were Quakers, went to Virginia 
trom Berks county, Pennsylvania. An 
effort to identify them with the New 
England family of the same name 
ended in nothing more definite,than a 
similarity of Christian names in both 
families, Such as Enoch, Levi, Morde- 
cai, Solomon, Abraham, and the like. 
My father, at the death of his father, 
was but six years of age, and he grew 


up literally without education. He re- 
moved from Kentucky to what is now 
Spencer county, Indiana, in my eighth 
year. We reached our new home about 
the time the State came into the 
Union. It was a. wild .region, 
with many bears and other wild 
animals still in the woods. There I 
grew up. There were some schools, so- 
called, but no qualification was ever 
required of a teacher beyond “readin’, 
writin’, and cipherin’”’ to the rule of 
three. If a straggler supposed to un- 
derstand Latin happened to sojourn in 
the neighborhood he was looked upon 
as a wizard. There was absolutely 
nothing to excite ambition for educa- 
tion. Of course, when I came of age I 
did not know much. Still, somehow, I 
could read, write and cipher to the 
rule of three, but that was all. I have 
not been to school since. The little ad- 
vance I now have upon this store of 
education, I picked up from time 
to time under the pressure of neces- 
Sity. 

I was raised to farm work, which 1 
continued till I was twenty-one. At 
twenty-one i came to Illinois, Macon 
county. Then I got to New Salem, at 
that time in Sangamon, now in Men- 
ard county, where I remained a year as 
a sort of clerk in a store. Then came 
the Black Hawk war; and I was elected 
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a captain of volunteers, a Success which 
gave me more pleasure than any | have 
had since. I. went the campaign, was 
elated, ran for the legislature the same 


. year (18352), and was beaten—the only 


time I have ever been beaten by the 
people. The next and three succeeding 
biennial elections I was elected to the 
legislature. I was not a candidate af- 
terward. During this legislative period 
I had studied law, and removed to 
Springfield to: practice it. In 1846 I 
was once elected to the lower House of 
Congress. Was not a candidate for re- 
election. From 1849 to 1854, both in- 
clusive, practiced law more assiduously 
than ever before. Always a Whig in 


politics; and generally on the Whig 
electoral tickets, making active con- 
vasses. I was losing’ interest in poli- 


tics when the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise aroused me again. What 
I have done since that is pretty well! 
known. 

If any personal description ot me is 
thought desirab'e, it may be said I 
am, in height, six feet four inches, 
nearly; lean in flesh, weighing on an 
average of one hundred and eighty 
pounds; dark complexion, with coarse 
black hair and gray eyes. No other 
marks or brands recollected. 

Yours truly, 
: A. LINCOLN. 


LINCOLN’S PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 


[WHEN A BOY AS DESCRIBED BY WHITNEY | 

“At the age of seventeen, he was six 
and a third feet high, his feet and 
hands were unusually large, and his 
legs and arms disproportionately long; 
his head was smal! and phrenologically 
defective; his body very diminutive for 
one of his height. His walk was awk- 
ward; his gesture still more so; his 
skin was of a dirty yellowish brown, 
and shriveled and baggy, even at that 
age. He was attired in buckskin pants 
which failed to conceal his biue shin- 
bones; his shirt was of a fabric known 
to pioneer, and to no other life, as 
linsey-woolsey; and in winter he was 
clad in what is known as a warmus; 
and finally, a coon-skin cap, home 
made, and moccasins, also home made, 
protected and decorated respectively 
his upper and nether extremities.” 


[WHEN PRESIDENT AS DESCRIBED BY 
CARPENTER. | 


Mr. Lincoln’s height was six feet 
three and three-quarter inches “in his 
stocking feet.” He stood up, one day, 
at the right of my large canvas, while 
I marked his exact height upon it. 

His frame was gaunt but sinewy, and 
inclined to stoop when he walked. His 
head was of full medium size, with a 
broad brow, surmounted by rough, un- 
manageable hair, which, he once said, 
had ‘‘a way of getting up as far as pos- 
sible in the world.’ Lines of. care 
ploughed his face—the hollows in his 
cheeks and under his eyes being very 
marked. The mouth was his plainest 
feature, varying widely from classical 
models,—nevertheless expressive of 
much firmness and gentleness of chai- 
acter. 
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His complexion was inclined to sal- 
lowness, though I judged this to be the 
result, in part, of his anxious life in 
Washington. His eyes were b!uish- 
gray in color,—always in deep shadow. 
however, from the upper lids, which 
were unusually heavy (reminding me, 
in this respect. of Stuart’s portrait of 
Washington) —and the expression was 


remarkably pensive and tender, often 
inexpressibly sad, as if the reservoir of 
tears lay very near the surface,—a 
fact proved not only by the response 
which accounts of suffering and sorrow 
invariably drew forth, but by circum- 
stances which would ordinarily affect 
few men in his position. 


YOUNG AMERICA AS DESCRIBED BY LINCOLN IN 1860. 


“We have all heard of Young Amer- 
ica. He is the most current youth of 
the age. Some think him conceited 
and arrogant; but has he not reason to 
entertain a rather extensive opinion 
of himself? Is he not the inventor and 
owner of the present, and sole hope of 
the future? Men and things, every- 
where, are ministering unto him. * * 
* = He owns a large part of tne world, 
by right of possessing it, and all the 
rest by right of wanting it, and intend- 
ing to have it. As Plato had tor the 
immortality of the soul, so Young 
America has ‘a pleasing hope, a fond 
desire—a longing after” territory. He 


has a great passion—a perfect rage— 
tor the ‘new;’ particularly new men for 
office, and the new earth mentioned in 
the Revelations, in which, being no 
more sea, there must be about three 
times as much land as in the present. 
He is a great friend of humanity; and 
his desire for land is not selfisn, but 
merely an impulse to extend the area 
of freedom. *.* * * In knowledge he 
is particularly rich. He knows all that 
can possibly be Known; inclines to be- 
lieve in spiritual rappings, and is the 
unquestioned inventor of ‘Manifest 
Destiny.’ ”’ 


QUOTATIONS FROM LINCOLN. 


From Ohio Educational Monthly of December, 1908. 


[On account of the beauty of both 
the language and the sentiment con- 
tained in the following quotations, pu- 
pils should be induced to memorize as 
many of them as possible. Their re- 
cital should form a prominent part of 
the program. As arranged, with both 
the shorter and longer quotations, it is 
believed that schools of all grades, as 
well as country schools, will be pro- 
vided with what is needed. | 


SHORT SAYINGS. 

Hold on with a bull-dog grip. 

Never regret what you don’t write. 

Better hatch the egg than smash it. 

I’m nothing, but truth is everything. 

Don’t swap horses in crossing a 
stream, 

This nation should be on the Lord’s 
side. 

‘Let us have faith that right makes 
might son! 


Calling a sheep’s tail a leg doesn’t 
make it so. 

With malice toward none, with char- 
ity for all. 

Many have got into a nasiT of being 
dissatisfied. 

Let them laugh, as long as the thing 
works well. 

I will hold McClellan’s herse if he 
will win a battle. 

When you can’t remove an obstacle, 
PLOUGH AROUND IT. 

With firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right. 

Be sure you put your feet in the 
right place, then stand firm. 

What use to me would be a second 
term if I had no country? 

When you have written a wrathful 
letter—PUT IT IN THE STOVE, 

No man is good enough to govern 
another man without the other’s con- 
sent. 


Stand with anyvody that stands 
right. Stand with him while he is 
right, and part with him when he goes 
wrong. 

Whether or not the world would be 
vastly benefited by a total and final 
banishment from it of all intoxicating 
drinks seems to me not now an open 
question. Three-fourths of mankind 
confess the affirmative with their 
tongues, and, I believe, all the rest ac- 
knowledge it in their hearts. 

Suspicion and jealousy never did 
help any man in any situation. 

Shakespeare was the pest judge of 
human nature that ever wrote. 

It is better only sometimes to be 
right than at all times to be wrong. 

A private soldier has as much right 
to justice as a major-general. 

If men never began to drink they 
would never become drunkards. 

Don’t shoot too high—aim low and 
the common people will understand. 

I have great respect for the semi- 
colon: it is a mighty handy little fel- 
low. 

For those who like this kind of book, 
this is the kind of book they will! like. 

Thirty years I have been a temper- 
ance man, and am too old to change. 

Gold is good in its place; but loving, 
brave patriotic men are better than 
gold. 

The Lord must love common people 
—that’s why He made so many of 
them. 

I am like the boy tuat stumped his 
toe; hurt too much to laugh and too 
big to cry. 

I want it said of me that I plucked 
a thistle and planted a flower where I 
thought a flower would grow. 

Let not him who is homeless pull 
down the house of another, but let him 
labor diligently to build one for him- 
self.: 

Take all of the Bible upon reason 
that you can, and the balance on taith, 
and you will live and die a better man. 

If all that has been said in praise of 
woman were applied to the women of 
America, it would not do them justice 
for their conduct during this war. God 
bless the women of America. 


“FOOLING THE PEOPLE.” 
Between the second and third de- 
bates with Douglas, Lincoln spoke at 
Clinton, Ill., on the afternoon of Sep- 
tember 8. In this he uttered his 
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famous expression: “You can fool all 
the people some of the time, and some 
of the people all of the time, but can- 
not fool all the people all the time,” 


‘pointing the epigram at Senator Doug- 


las. A report of the substance of his 
opening remarks appeared in the 
Bloomington Pantagraph the next day. 
[The above is quoted from Vol. Iil. 
Centenary Edition of Life and Works : 
of Abraham Lincoln. | 


“SLAVERY THE SNAKE IN THE UNION BED,” 


If I saw a venomous snake crawling 
in the road, any man would say I 
might seize the nearest stick and kill 
it; but if I found that snake in bed 
with my children, that would. be an- 
other question. I might hurt the chil- 
dren more than the snake, and it might 
bite them. Much more, if I found it in 
bed with my neighbor’s children, and 
I had bound myself by a solemn com- 
pact not to meddle with his children 
under any circumstances, it would be- 
ceme me to let that particular mode of 
getting rid of the gentleman alone. 
But if there was a bed newly made up, 
to which the children were to be taken, 
and it was proposed to take a batch of 
young snakes and put them there with 
them, I take it no man would say there 
was any auestion how I ought to de- 
cide! ip : 
That is just the case. The new Ter- 
ritories are the newly made bed to 
which our children are to go, and it 
lies with the nation to say whether 
they shall have snakes mixed up with 
them or not. .It does not seem as if 
there could be much hesitation what 
our policy should be. * 


OBEDIENCE TO LAW. 

Let every American, every tover of 
liberty, every well-wisher to his pos- 
terity swear by the blood of the Revo-. 
lution never to violate in the least par- 
ticular the laws of the country, and ~ 
never to tolerate their vio.ation by 
others. As the patriots of seventy-six 
did to the support of the Declaration 
of independence, so to the support of 
the Constitution and laws let every 
American pledge his life, his property, 
and his sacred honor—let every man 
remember that to violate the law is to 
trample on the blood of his father, and 
to tear the charter of his own and his 
children’s liberty. Let reverence for 
the laws be breathed by every Amer- 
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ican Mother to the lisping babe that 
prattles on her lap; let it be taught in 
the schools, in seminaries, and.in col- 
leges; let- it be written in primers, 
spelling-books, and in almanacs; let it 
be preached from the pulpit, proclaim- 
ed in legislative halls, and enforced in 
courts of justice. And, in short, let it 
become the political religion of the na- 
tion; and let the old and the young, 
the rich and the poor, the grave and 
the gay of all sexes and tongues and 
colors and conditions, sacrifice unceas- 
ingly upon its altars. 


ADDRESS IN INDEPENDENCE HALL, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, FEBRUARY 22, 1861. 

Mr. Cuyler: I am filled with deep 
emotion at finding myself standing in 
this place, where were collected  to- 
gether the wisdom, the patriotism, tne 
devotion -to principle, from whicn 
sprang the institutions under which we 
live. You have kindly suggested to me 


that in my hands is the task of restor- 


ing peace to our distracted country. I 
can say in return, sir, that all the po- 
litical sentiments I entertain have been 
drawn, so far as I have been. able to 
draw them. from the _ sentiments 
which originated in and were given to 
the world from this hall. I have never 
had a feeling politically, that did not 
spring from the sentiments embodied 
in the Declaration of Independence. I 
have often pondered over the dangers 
which were incurred by the men who 
assembled here and framed and adopt- 
ed that Declaration. I have pondered 
over the toils that were endured by the 
officers and soldiers of the army who 
achieved that Independence. I have 
often inquired of myself what great 
principle or idea it was that kept this 
Confederacy se long together. it was 
not the mere matter of separation of 
the colonies from the motherland, but 
that sentiment in the Declaration of 
Independence which gave liberty not 
a'one to the people of this country, but 
hope to all the world, for all future 
time. It was that which gave promise 
that in due time the weights would be 
lifted from the shoulders of all men, 
and that all should have an equal 
chance. This is the sentiment em- 
bodied in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Now, my friends, can this coun- 
try be saved on that basis? If it can, 
I will consider myself one of the hap- 
piest men in the world if I can help to 


save it. If it cannot be saved upon that 
principle, it will be truly awful. But 
if this country cannot be saved with- 
out giving up that principle, I was 
about to say I would rather be assas- 
sinated on this spot than surrender it. 
Now, in my view of the present aspect 
of affairs, there is no need of blood- 
shed and war. There is no necessity 
for it, I am not in favor of such a 
course; and I may say in advance that 
there will be no bloodshed uniess it is 
forced upon the government. The gov- 
ernment will not use force, unless 
force is used against it. 

My friends, this is wholly an unpre- 
pared speech. I did net expect to be 


‘called on, to say a word when i came 


here. I supposed I was merely to do 
something toward raising a flag. I 
may, therefore, have said something 
indiscreet. Gries of ieNoy noz)) Bur 
I have said nothing but what I am will 
ing to live by, and, if it be the pleas- 
ure of Almighty Ged, to die by. 


REMARKS TO SPRINGFIELD NEIGHBORS ON 
LEAVING FOR WASHINGTON, FEBRUARY 
Dale eS Gil 
My Friends: No one, not in my sit- 

uation, can appreciate my feeling of 
sadness at this parting. To this place, 
and the kindness of these people, I owe 
everything. Here I have lived a quar- 
ter of a century, and have passed from 
a young to an old man. Here my chil- 
dren have’ been born, and one is bur- 
ied. I now leave, not knowing when 
or whether ever I may return, with a 
task before me gzeater than tnat which 
rested upon Washington. Without the 
assistance of that Divine Being who 
evér attended him, i cannot succeed. 
With that assistance, I cannot fail. 
Trusting in Him who can go with me, 
and remain with you, and be every- 
where for good, let us confidently hope 
that all will yet be ~eil.. To His care 
commending you, as i hove in your 
prayers you will commend me, I bid 
you an affectionate farewell. 


LETTER TO MRS. BIXBY. 

[Exhibition in Oxford College, Hng- 

land, as the finest speciment of Hng- 
lish extant. ] 


Executive Mansion, 
Washington, November 21, 1864. 
Mrs. Bixby, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Dear Madam: I have been shown in 
the files of the War Department a 
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statement of the’ Adjutant-General of 
Massachusetts, that you are the mother 
of five sons who died gloriously on the 
field of battle. I feel how weak and 
fruitless must be any words of mine 
which should attempt to beguile you 
from the grief of a loss so overwhelm- 
ing. But I cannot refrain from tender- 
ing to you the consolation that may be 
found in the thanks of the republic 
they died to save. I pray that our 
heavenly Father may assuage the an- 
guish of your bereavement, and leave 
you only the cherished memory of the 
loved and lost, and the solemn pride 
that must be yours to have laid so cost- 
ly a sacrifice upon the altar ot free- 
dom. Yours very sincely and respeci- 
fully, ABRAHAM LINCOLN. ~ 


CLOSING PARAGRAPHS OF SECOND 
INAUGURAL. 

The Almighty has his own purposes. 
“Woe unto the world because of of- 
fenses! for it must needs be that of- 
fenses come; but woe to that man by 
whom the offense cometh.’ If we shall 
suppose that American slavery is one 
of those offenses which, in the provi- 
dence of God, must needs come, but 
which, having continued through his 
appointed time, he now wills to re- 
move, and that he gives to both North 
and South this terrible war, as the woe 
due to those by whom the offense 
came, shall we discern tnerein any de- 
parture from those divine attributes 
which the believers in a living God al- 
ways ascribe to him? Fondly do,we 
hope—fervently do we pray—that this 
mighty scourge of war may speedily 
pass away; yet, if God wills that it 
continue until all the wealth piled by 
the bondman’s two hundred and fifty 
years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, 
and until every drop of blood drawn 
with the lash spall be paid by another 
drawn with the sword, as was said 
three thousand years ago, so still it 
must be said, “The judgments of the 


Lord are true and righteous alto- 
gether. 
With malice toward none; with 


charity for all; with firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the right, 
Jet us stzive on to finish the work we 
are ine to! bind. “up then mations 
wounds; to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle, and for his 
widow, and his orphan—to do all 


which may achieve and cherish a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves, and 
with al! nations. 


AT THE DEDICATION OF THE NATIONAL 
CEMETERY, GETTYSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA, 
NOVEMBER 19, 1863. 


[The great battles fought at Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania, in July, 1863, made 
that spot historic ground. It was early 
perceived that the battles were critical, 
and they are now looked upon by many 
as the turning-point of the war for the 
Union. The ground where the: fiercest 
conflict raged was taken for a national 
cemetery, and the dedication of the 
place was made an occasion of great 
solemnity. The orator of the day was 
Edward Everett, who was regarded as 
the most finished public speaker in the 
country. Mr. Everett made a long and 
eloquent address,.and was followed by 
the President in a little speech whicn 
instantaneously affected the country, 
whether people were educated or un- 
lettered, as a great speech. The im- 
pression created has deepened with 
time,] 


GETTYSBURG SPEECH. 

Four score and seven years ago, our 
fathers brought iorth upon this con- 
tinent a new nation, conceived in lib- 
erty, and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil 
war, testing whether that nation, or 
any nation so conceived and so dedi- 
cated, can long endure. We are met 
on a great battlefield of that war. We 
have come to dedicate a portion of that 
field, as a final resting place for those 
who here gave their lives that that na- 
tion might live. It is altogether fitting 
and proper that we should do this. 

But. in a larger sense, we cannot 
dedicate—we cannot consecrate—we 
cannot hallow this ground. The brave 
men, living and dead, who struggled 
here, have consecrated it far above 
our poor power to add or detract. The 
world will little note, nor long remem- 
ber, what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here. It is for 
us, the living, rather to be dedicated 
here to the unfinished work which they 
who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us, that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to that 
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cause for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion; that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall nov 
have died in vain; that this nation, un- 


11 


der God, shall have a new birth of free- 
dom, and that government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth. 


LINCOLN’S TEMPERANCE PRINCIPLES. 


From Carpenter’s ‘‘Conversations and Anecdotes.” 


After this ceremony (the formal no- 
tification of his nomination for the 
Presidency) had passed, Mr. Lincoln 
remarked to the company, that as an 
appropriate conclusion to an interview 
so important and interesting as that 
which had just transpired, he supposed 
good manners would require that he 
should treat the committee with some- 
thing to drink; and opening a door 
that led into a room in the rear he 
called out. “Mary! Mary!” A girl 
responded to the call, to whom Mr. 
Lincoln spoke a few words in an un- 
dertone, and, closing the door, returned 
again to converse with his guests. In 
a few minutes the maiden entered, 
bearing a large waiter, containing 


. 


several glass tumblers, and a large 
pitcher in the midst, and placed it 
upon the center-table. Mr. Lincoln 
arose, and gravely addressing the com- 
pany, said: “Gentlemen, we must 
pledge our mutual healths in the most 
healthy beverage which God has given 
to man—it is the only beverage I have 
ever used or allowed in my family, and 
I cannot conscientiously depart from 1t 
on the present occasion—it is pure 
Adam’s ale from the spring;” and, tak- 
ing a tumbler, he touched it to his lips, 
and pledged them his highest respects 
in a cup of cold water. Of course, all 
his guests were constrained to admire 
his consistency, and to join in his ex- 
ample. 


LINCOLN’S FAVORITE POEMS. 


{Whitney says that “In Lincoln’s 
normal and tranquil state of mind, 
‘The Last Leaf’ by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes was his favorite in the whole 
wide expanse of reflective literature.” | 


THE LAST LEAF. 


I saw him once before, 

As he passed by the door, 
And again 

The pavement stones resound, 

As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane. 


They say that in his prime, 

Ere the pruning-knife of Time 
Cut him down, 

Not a better man was found 

By the Crier on his round 
Through the town. 


But now he walks the streets, 

And he looks at all he meets 
Sad and wan, 

And he shakes his feeble head, 

That it seems as if he said, 
“They are gone,” 


The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom, 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


My grandmamma has said— 

Poor old lady, she is dead 
Long ago— 

That he had a Roman nose, 

And his cheek was like a rose 
In the snow. 


But now his nose is thin, 
And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff, 
And a crook is in his back, 
And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh. 


I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here; 
But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, and all that, 
Are so queer! 
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And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 
Let them smile. as I do now, 
At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 
it 


IMMORTALITY. 


[This poem was first repeated to 
Lincoln by Dr, Duncan of New Salem, 
who found it in an almanac. It was no 
uncomomn thing for the Great Presi- 
dent, when overcome with sadness and 
sorrow, to break out in the dirge-like 
lamentation, “Oh, Why Should the 
Spirit of Mortal be Proud?” The au- 
thor is William Knox. ] 


Oh! why should the spirit of mortal bé 
proud? 

Like a swift. fleeting meteor—a fast- 
flying cloud 

A flash of the lightning—a break of the 
wave— 

He passeth from life to his rest in the 
grave. 


The leaves of the oak and the willow 
shall fade, . » 

Be scattered around, and together be ~ 
laid; 

And the young, and the old, and the 
low, and the high, 

Shall moulder to dust and together 
shall lie. 

Yea, hope and despondency, pleasure 
and pain, — Tage 

Are mingled together in sunshine and 
rain; 

And the smile and the tear. the song 
and the dirge, ; 

Still follow each other, like suzg2 upon 
surge. 


oo ae % a 


’Tis the wink of an eye; ’tis the 
draught of a breath, 

From the blossom of health to the 
paleness of death; 

From the gilded saloon to 
and the shroud 

Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be 
proud? — 


the bier 


-LINCOLN’S FAVORITE HYMN. 


If you cannot on the ocean - 
Sail among the swiftest fleet, 
Rocking on the highest billows; 
Laughing at the storms you meet, 
You can stand among the sailors,. 
Anchored yet within the bay, 
You can lend a hand to help them 
As they launch their boat away. 


If you are too weak to journey 
Up the mountain steep and high, 
You can stand within the valley, 
While the multitude go by; 
You can chant in happy measure, 
As they slowly pass along; 
. Though they may forget the singer, 
They will not forget the song. 


If you have not gold and silver 
Ever ready to command; 
If you cannot toward the neeay 
Reach an ever open hand, 
You can visit the afflicted, 
O’er the erring you can weep; 
You can be a true discivle 
Sitting at the Savior’s feet. 


If you cannot in the harvest 
Garner up the richest sheaf, 
Many a grain both ripe and golden 
Will the careless reavers leave; 
Go and glean among the briers, 
Growing rank against the wall, 
For it may be that tne shadow 
Hides the heaviest wheat of all. 
—H. H. Gates. 
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POEMS ON LINCOLN. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Oh, slow to smite and swift to spare, 
Gentle and merciful and just! 

Who, in the fear of God, didst bear 
The sword of power—a nation’s trust. 


In sorrow by the bier we stand, 
Amid the awe that hushes all, 

And speak the anguish of a land 
That shook with horror at thy fall. 


Thy task is done—the bond are free; 
We bear thee to,an honored grave, 

Whose noblest monument shall be 
The broken fetters of the slave, 


Pure was thy life; its bloody close 


Hath nlaced thee with the sons of 3 


light, 
Among the noble host of those 
Who perished in the cause of right. 
—Bryant. 


t-— 
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TO THE SPIRIT OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN. 


[Reunion at Gettysburg, twenty-five 
years after the battle. | 


Shade of our greatest, O look down 
today! 

Hear the long, dread mid-summer bat- 
tle roar, 

And brother in brother 
accursed sword ;— 

Here foe meets foe once more in proud 
array 

Yet not as once to harry and to slay, 

But to strike bands, and with sublime 
accord 

Weep tears heroic for the souls that 
soared 

Quick from earth’s carnage to the 
starry way. 

Each fought for what he deemed the 
people’s good. 


plunged the 


And proved his bravery by his offered 


life, e. 
And sealed his honor with his out- 
poured blood; 
But the Hternal did direct the strife, 
And on this sacred field one patriot 
host, 
Now calls thee father,—dear, majestic 
ghost! —Gilder. _ 


& 


MY CAPTAIN. 


O Captain! my Captain! our fearful 
trip is done, 
The ship has weathered every rack, the 
prize we sought is won, 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the 
people all exulting, 
While fellow eyes the steady keel, the 
vessel grim and daring; 
But O heart! heart! heart! 
O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


O Captain! my Captain, rise up and 
hear the bells; 

Rise up—for you the flag is flung—for 
you the bugle trills, 

For you bouquets and ribbon’d wreaths 
—for you the shores a-crowding, 

For you they call, the swaying mass, 
their eager faces turning; 

Here, Captain! dear facuer! 

This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream—that on the deck 

You’ve fallen cold and dead. 


My Captain does not answer, his lips 
are pale and still, 
My father does not feel my arm, he has 
no pulse nor will, sy) 
The ship is anchored safe and sound, 
its voyage closed and done, 
From fearful trip the victor 
comes in with object won: 
Exult, O shores! and ring, O bells! 
But I, with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 
—Walt Whitman. 


1G. 


THE CENOTAPH. 


[On the final burial of Lincoln at 
Springfield, April 14, 1887.] 


ship 


And so they buried Lincoln? Strange 
and vain! f 

Has any creature thought of Lincoln ~ 
hid 

In any vault, “neath any coffin-lid, 

In all the years since that wild spring 
of pain? 

*Tis false,—he never in the grave hath 
lain. 

You could not bury him although you 
slid 
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Upon his clay the Cheops pyramid 

Or heaped it with the Rocky Mountain 
chain, 

They slew themselves; 
Lincoln free. 


they but set 


In all the earth his great heart beats 


as strong, 


Shall beat while pulses throb to 
chivalry 

And burn with hate of tyranny and 
wrong. 


Whoever will may find him, anywhere 
Save in the tomb. Not there,—he is 
not there! 
—James Thompson McKay. 


* 
it 
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COMMEMORATION ODE. 


[This tribute to Lincoln is an ex- 
tract from the poem read at Harvard 
College, July 21, 1865.] 


Such was he, our Martyr-Chief, 
Whom late the Nation he had led, 
With ashes on her head, 

Wept with a passion of an angry grief. 
Nature, they say, doth dote, 

And cannot make a man 
Save on some worn-out plan, 
Repeating us by rote: 
For him her Old-World moulds aside 
she threw, 
And, choosing sweet clay from the 
breast 
Of the unexhausted West, 
With stuff untainted shaped a hero 
new, 
Wise, steadfast in the strength of 
God, and true. 
How beautiful to see 

Once more a shepherd of mankind in- 

deed, 

Who loved his charge, but never loved 

to lead; 


One whose meek flock the people joyed 
to be, 
Not lured by any cheat of birth, 
But by his clear-grained human 
~ worth, 
And brave old wisdom of sincerity! 

They knew that outward grace is 
dust; 

They could not choose but trust 

In that sure-footed mind’s unfalter- 
ing skill, . 
And supple-tempered will 
That bent like perfect steel to spring 
again and thrust. 

Here was a type of the true elder 
race, 

And one of Plutarch’s men talked with 
us face to face. 

I praise him not; it were too late; 

And some innative weakness there 
must be 

In him who condescends to victory 

Such as the present gives, and can- 
not wait, 

Safe in himself as in a fate. 
So always firmly he: 

He knew to bide his time, 
And can his fame abide, 

Still patient in hts simple faith 
sublime, 

Till the wise years decide. 

Great captains; with their 
and drums, 
Disturb our 
hour, 

But at last silence comes; 

These all are gone, and, standing 
like a tower, 
Our children 
fame. : 

The kindly-earnest, brave. foresee- 
ing man, 

Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, 
not blame, 

New birth of our new soil, the first 
American, 

—By James Russell Lowell. 


guns 


judgment for the 


shall behold his 
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SUGGESTIVE PROGRAM FOR LINCOLN CENTENNIAL. 


The following program is printed 
with the hope that it may prove help- 
ful. By means of slight modification 
or addition it can be adapted to any 
school. 


PROGRAM. 


Singing — ‘America,’ first two 


stanzas; entire school. 

Salute to the Flag—Entire school or 
selected class or grade. 

Reading of Lincoln’s Autobiography 
—Pupil chosen by teacher or school. 


Recitation—Short Sayings of Lin- 
coln—Primary pupils in concert or 
singly. 

Recitations (To be selected from 


Lincoln” found in this circular) —In- 
termediate pupils. 

Reading—Lincoln’s Personal Ap- 
pearance—Pupil ckosen by teacher or 
school. 

Recitation—Bryant’s “Abraham Lin- 
coln’’—Older pupil. 

Recitation—Quotations from Lincoln 
on Slavery—Older pupil. 

Reading — Lincoln’s 
Principles—Older pupil. 


Temperance 


Singing—Lincoln’s Favorite Hymn. 
(Tune, “What a Friend We Have in 
Jesus.’’) 

Concert Recitation—‘The Last Leaf” 
—School, . 

Young America as Described ,by Lin- 
coln in 1860—selected pupil. 

Reading or Recitation—‘Immortal- 
ity.’—Pupil. 

Readinge—‘The Perfect Tribute’— 
Teacher. 

Concert Recitation—Quotations from 
Inaugural Adresses, or Letter to Mrs. 
Bixby, or both—Pupils. 

Recitation—Whitman’s “My Captain” 
—Pupil. 3 

Concert Recitation 
Speech—School. 

Brief Address—“‘The days of 1861- 
65,” or similar topic—Some one who 
lived through them, an old soldier if 
possible. 

Recitation—McKay’s “The Cenotaph” 
—Pupil. 

Presentation of Picture or Bust of 
Lincoln to school by some friend or by 
the pupils. 

Singing—Last two stanzas of “Amer- 
16a 


Gettysburg 


REMARKS AND 


The 12th of February, 1909, will be 
the one hundredth anniversary of 
Abraham Lincoln’s birth. The day 
should be fittingly observed in every 
school room in the county. 

As President Lincoln’s grandfather 
lived and died in Berks county, his 
home still standing, as his paternal 
and maternal grandparents removed 
from Berks county to Rockingham 
county, Virginia, and his parents 
thence to Hardin county Kentucky, 
where he was born; it is extremely ap- 
propriate that the school children of 
the county should participate in the 
Centennial celebration. 

Each pupil in the school should have 
some part, however small, in the Lin- 


SUGGESTIONS. 


coln Day program. The little tots can 
learn a sentence, or have a little senti- 
ment in concert, or bring something 
appropriate from home to be used in 
the scheme of decoration. There can 
be found something for each one to do 
and it would be really too bad to over- 
look a single pupil. 


In every school district there can be 
found a man or a woman or a group of 
people who will be glad to present a 
picture of Lincoln to the school if the 
matter is presented right. The teacher, 
of course, should have information as 
to where a good picture may be had, 
the approximate cost, the cost of fram- 
ing and the like, if inquiries should be 
made as to these matters. 
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We should carry the influence of the 
school into the homes by making a 
special effort to have the patrons pres- 
ent on Lincoln Day to enjoy the pro- 
eram. Neatly written invitations 
should be sent to each parent. It would 
be well to have these invitations car- 
ried to the parents by some of the 
clder pupils, acting as a committee on 
invitations so as to emphasize and re- 
inforce the cordiality of the written in- 
vitation. 


te se sk 
* * * 


The entire afternoon may well be de- 
voted to the Lincoln program. The 
exercises can easily be made so varied 
that no one wil! become weary. Cer- 
tainly, the preparation should be made 
far enough in advance so that there 
may be no breaks and everything done 
well. The Gettysburg Speech will be 
one feature, of course. his should 
be learned so well, and practiced so 
carefully that there may be no possi- 
- bility of failure. Not only the words 
but the spirit of this speech must be 
given or the rendition will be less than 
a complete success. The teacher 
should learn it first in order to train 
the pupil to recite accurately and ar- 
tistically, and the sooner this is done 
the better. 


It should be recited by every pupil 
above the sixth grade. ae 
* ok ok 

Most of the material for this circular 
is obtained from the Lincoln Centen- 
nial number of the Ohio Educational 
Monthly, published by O, T. Corson, 
Columbus, Ohio. Copies of this num- 
ber can be had from the publisher at 
ten cents a copy. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company, of 
Boston, publishers of Riverside Liter- 
ature, Numbers 30 and 32, offer excel- 
lent material and suggestive programs 
in these numbers for the observance 
of Lincoln Day. Price 15 cents, each, 
postpaid. 

oo k oo 

A copy of the great Lincoln story, en- 
titled “The Perfect Tribute,” by Mary 
Raymond Shipman Andrews should be 


,tound in every school library. A copy 


can be bought from Dives, Pomeroy & 
Stewart at 50 cents. 
Carut G. Lrecu, Oley. 
Ep. W. BiILiuMAN, Leesport. 
Harvey O. Dirrricu, Fleetwood. 
Mary M. King, Mt, Penn. 
Rosa A. Curist, Topton. 
Committee. 
E. M. Rapp, County Superintendent. 


